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Notes of the Month 


The United States and Cuba 

Tue Monroe Doctrine has been much invoked in the dispute be- 
tween Washington and Dr Castro." Its influence is evident in the 
phrases of President Kennedy’s crisp reply to Russian charges that 
America has backed the invasion of Cuba, and it was held up for 
some mockery by Mr Khrushchev last July, when he contended 
that it had died a natural death and ought to be buried before its 
decay poisoned the air. The Democratic party platform for the 
1960 election contained a specific reaffirmation of the ‘historic policy 
of opposition to the establishment anywhere in the Americas of 
governments dominated by foreign powers’, apparently inserted in 
direct reply to Mr Khrushchev. 

How wide a claim does the Doctrine make? Historically it has no 
single meaning: its manifestations have ranged from a guarantee to 
Latin America against overt attack from outside the hemisphere to 
a U.S. claim for hegemony of a sort-—hegemony at least in the sense 
of America’s determining the political and diplomatic and even 
economic limits within which Latin American countries may 
choose their courses of action. And the limits of U.S. tolerance have 
not been liberal, at least for leftward deviations, as was demon- 
strated in the case of Guatemala. 

It also has to be taken into account in Washington that Mr 
Khrushchev has his own doctrine to compete with that of President 
Monroe. It may be summed up in the phrase that he used to Walter 
Lippmann a few years ago, that ‘the revolution is the status quo’. 
That is to say, the revolutionary social ferment which is changing 
the power-map of the world in places such as Cuba and Africa is 
part of the world-order which he is determined to maintain. This 
is a form of revisionism which the Western Powers find it difficult 
to meet. But it will be a sad day for the American image in the world 
if the Monroe Doctrine, which in 1823 assured America’s southern 
neighbours against a somewhat illusory danger of counter-revolu- 


1 See Note of the Month in The World Today, November 1960. 
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tion from Europe, is used in 1961 to justify counter-revolution 
from the U.S.A. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the Monroe Doctrine as 
it might be interpreted by the United States is not accepted by the 
Organization of American States. Article 15 of the Bogota treaty 
signed by the O.A.S. on 29 April 1948 confirmed the Havana 
Convention of 1928 and stated categorically: “No state, or group of 
states, has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other state.’ 
The Tenth Inter-American Conference in Caracas in March 1954 
passed a resolution condemning ‘international Communism’, in 
which the key passage read: 

. . . that the domination or control of the political institutions of any 
American state by the international Communist movement, extending 
to this hemisphere the political system of an extra-continental Power, 
would constitute a threat to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American States, endangering the peace of America . . . and 
would call for a meeting of consultation to consider the adoption of 
appropriate action in accordance with existing treaties. 

Mr Dulles subsequently compared this resolution to the Monroe 
Doctrine, but the Caracas resolution gave the United States only 
the right to call for collective action, and no formal right to inter- 
vene. The invocation of the Monroe Doctrine can in no way invali- 
date the condemnation of unilateral intervention as illegal. 


O.E.E.C. into O.E.C.D. 

THE foundations for closer economic cooperation on the two 
sides of the Atlantic had already been laid by the time the Kennedy 
Administration took over, but since then a new sense of purpose 
and leadership emanates from the White House, discernible at 
international meetings and conferences of which the O.E.E.C. 
meeting in Paris in the third week of April has been the latest, and 
an outstanding, example. 

The institutional expression of a new relationship between 
Western Europe and North America is the impending transforma- 
tion of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) into the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (O.E.C.D.). In the new organization, the United 
States and Canada will co-operate with the eighteen O.E.E.C. 
countries as full members on a basis of equality, whereas hitherto 
their status was that of associates and their role that of observers and 
advisers. 
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The first step in this direction was taken on American initiative 
at the Paris Economic Conference of January 1960.’ The O.E.E.C. 
in its existing form seemed to have outlived its usefulness. The Six 
and the Seven were going their separate ways; the world balance of 
economic power had changed. “he United States, despite her con- 
tinuing superior wealth, had been made aware by balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties that her position as protector and benefactor 
vis-d-vis Europe was changing into a relationship of mutual de- 
pendence. The post-war period of chronic dollar shortage seemed 
to be finally at an end, as demonstrated by the introduction of ex- 
ternal convertibility of most European currencies in December 
1958 when the raison-d’étre vanished for the European Payments 
Union, the O.E.E.C.’s most outstanding contribution to European 
recovery. Moreover, the need to save dollars had been the main- 
spring behind the liberalization of intra~-European trade; at a time 
when the United States was losing gold to Europe at a considerable 
rate, discrimination against dollar imports was bound to assume a 
somewhat different aspect. Finally, whereas Europe had gained 
relative economic strength, the less developed countries were being 
left further behind and the need for effective means of assisting 
them was coming to be seen as a major joint Western policy 
objective. 

Against this background, the ‘Group of Four’ high-ranking 
officials (an American, a Briton, a Frenchman, and a Greek) pro- 
duced their report and draft convention for A Remodelled Economic 
Organization.* Criticism of the proposals came mainly from the 
smaller European countries, both from among the Six and from the 
Seven, led by the Swiss who submitted counter-proposals. These 
countries, with the backing of Germany, were disconcerted by the 
apparently complete abdication of competence in trade matters in 
the proposed organization. They argued that the split into two Euro- 
pean trading groups demanded all-European machinery to deal 
with trade problems and, furthermore, that in the absence of this, 
and with sole reliance on the G.A.T.T., the smaller European 
countries would lack an adequate voice to safeguard themselves, 
especially in slump conditions. Similarly, it was argued that the 
degree of co-operation achieved under the O.E.E.C. should not and 
need not be sacrificed in order to accommodate the acceding North 
American members. The O.E.E.C.’s legal and organizational struc- 


* See Note of the Month in The World Today, aneew 1960. 
* Published in Paris under this title, April 1960 
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ture, it was felt, should be consolidated rather than loosened through 
its replacement by a purely consultative body. Some clear differen- 
tiation was suggested between subjects directly affecting all the 
members and those with which the European countries could pro- 
ceed but not the North American. Against these views, France was 
reported to have supported the American wish for limited authority 
of the O.E.C.D., Britain to have played the role of mediator. 

A meeting of senior officials in May 1960 was followed by a 
ministerial conference in Paris on 22-23 July when a number of key 
decisions were made. The Convention setting up the O.E.C.D., 
signed on 14 December 1960,' while making some concession to 
those who wanted to preserve as much as possible of the character of 
the O.E.E.C., was kept on broad and flexible lines, taking care to 
avoid any far-reaching advance commitments. 

The aims of the organization were stated to be threefold: to 
facilitate the highest sustainable economic growth in member 
countries compatible with financial stability ; to contribute to sound 
economic expansion in member as well as non-member countries 
which are in the process of economic development; and to contri- 
bute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, non-dis- 
criminatory basis. The accent has been placed on consultation, joint 
study, and exchange of information, but a provision was added 
during the negotiations for ‘co-ordinated action’ to be taken ‘where 
appropriate’. The unanimity rule is to apply, except that a member 
may choose to abstain, in which case the decision would not apply to 
it, a qualification conceded by the Americans. 

On the organization’s trade competence, the compromise reached 
was broadly that there should be regular policy confrontation and 
that European regional trade problems might be examined but also 
that the O.E.E.C.’s liberalization code should lapse, though existing 
liberalization commitments would continue to be valid. The 
American negotiators stressed the need to satisfy Congress that its 
powers over tariff and tax policy determination would not be in- 
fringed. In the event, the Convention was duly ratified by the 
United States but met with stronger opposition than had been ex- 
pected. Moreover, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee thought 
it necessary to attach to its report a ‘statement of understanding’ of 
the U.S. position making clear that nothing in the treaty enabled the 
U.S. Executive to exceed its present powers, or bound the United 


1Cmnd. 1257; also published by O.E.E.C., with related documents (Paris, 
December 1960). 
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States without complying with domestic law, or limited any of the 
existing powers of Congress. There is perhaps no better illustration 
that transatlantic co-operation can hardly become an adequate 
substitute for a European solution of the Sixes and Sevens. 

The view could be taken that America was joining with Europe 
in the new organization primarily in order to influence European 
policies rather than to reorientate her own policies to comply with 
the demands of economic interdependence. Some such feeling was 
not uncommon during the negotiating period and contributed to a 
certain scepticism among British and continental commentators 
regarding the potential value of the O.E.C.D. Since then the 
United States dollar crisis and continuing imbalance in inter- 
national payments has done much to draw fresh attention to the 
advantages of international co-ordination of economic policy. 
Moreover, the main lines of American policy under President 
Kennedy’s leadership have begun to take shape and it now seems 
that if the O.E.C.D. does not become a valuable and effective instru- 
ment, this will not be for the want of trying by the U.S. Administra- 
tion. 

Formally, the O.E.C.D. Convention still needs to be ratified by 
the European countries, but actually the organization is already 
virtually in being. As far as co-operation in assisting the less de- 
veloped countries is concerned, this was begun well over a year ago 
in the ten-nation Development Assistance Group (D.A.G.)' which 
is to be incorporated into the O.E.C.D. as the Development 
Assistance Committee (D.A.C.). The D.A.G. has held four meet- 
ings so far, the last at the end of March 1961 in London at which 
Mr George Ball, the new U.S. Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, explained the ideas behind President Kennedy’s 
important proposals for the reform of the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gramme, and stressed the need for long-term commitments of funds 
and systematic planning. Privately he also showed himself aware 
that economic aid will be wasted in the long run unless industrial 
countries see a way of opening their markets to labour-intensive, 
low-cost imports from the less developed countries. The functions 
of D.A.G. for the expansion and improvement of Western economic 
aid are essentially confined to discussion of principles, to the study 
of methods, and to the dissemination of information and cross- 


* The D.A.G. includes those prospective O.E.E.C. countries able and willing 
to participate in the assistance effort (Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United States), plus Japan 
and a representative of the European Economic Community. 
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* The D.A.G. includes those prospective O.E.E.C. countries able and willing 
to participate in the assistance effort (Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United States), plus Japan 
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fertilizaticn of ideas. Administration of funds is not contemplated 
nor the assumption of operational functions. Indeed, the discussion 
of aid for particular areas, countries, and projects has also been 
excluded by mutual agreement.’ One of the anxieties has been to 
assure receiving countries that there is no question of a ganging-up 
of the donors to dictate terms to them. 

The United States balance-of-payments difficulties have promp- 
ted particular emphasis on more equitable burden-sharing in 
rendering development aid, and especially on an increased contri- 
bution in the form of long-term loans on easy terms from Germany, 
the outstanding surplus country. But the present ills of the inter- 
national payments system may also soon be tackled at the source, as 
indicated by the spirit in which the O.E.E.C. Economic Policy 
Committee met on 18-19 April, when two working groups were set 
up, one to deal with measures to stimulate economic growth, the 
other to study the relation of monetary and fiscal policies to the 
international payments situation. In the words of Mr Thorkil 
Kristensen, the O.E.C.D. Secretary-General designate, ‘though 
this was an O.E.E.C. meeting it had been conducted in the O.E.C.D. 
style of the future and it could be assumed that the strength of 
delegations reflected a desire to work actively.” 


1 Resolution on Aid to Developing Countries adopted at the ministerial con- 
ference of 22-23 July 1960 in Paris (Board of Trade Journal, 12 August 1960, p. 
357- 

* The Times, 20 April 1961. 
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The Ryukyu Islands 
A U.S. Bastion in the Pacific 


THE Ryukyuan archipelago, a chain of sixty-three tiny islands be- 
tween Southern Japan and Taiwan, is not precisely ‘America’s Last 
Colony’, as it has frequently been termed, but it is in fact America’s 
major military bastion in the Pacific. That the Ryukyus are of such 
current strategic value gives to the islands’ problems and progress 
a considerable degree of international importance. 

This importance is in itself unusual in time of peace, for even a 
cursory glance at Ryukyuan history indicates that the islands have 
in the past been largely ignored except in times of war, when their 
very location tragically involved them in the power politics of war- 
ring neighbours. A kingdom until 1879, the Ryukyus experienced 
their Golden Era in the 200 years following the assumption of a tri- 
butary relationship with China in 1372. Then, after centuries of 
stagnation, the islands fell under complete Japanese control from 
1879 to 1945, until they were liberated by U.S. forces in the last and 
most bitter combat of the war in the Pacific, a ninety-day campaign 
that claimed 12,000 American and 150,000 Japanese and Ryukyuan 
lives. Once again the islands were neglected; the conquerors did 
little more than employ them as an ‘end-of-the-line’ assignment for 
civil servants, who administered minimum aid designed to maintain 
the economy at subsistence level. It was not until the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict in 1950 that the Ryukyus suddenly assumed a new 
importance, an importance since maintained, indeed accelerated, 
in this era of cold and potential hot war. 

Not quite a colony nor a U.S. Trust Territory nor a prefecture of 
Japan—-although Japan has been awarded ‘residual sovereignty’ 
over the islands'—the Ryukyus are occupied and governed under 
provisions of Article 3 in the Japanese Peace Treaty of 8 September 
1951, which contained this paragraph: 

Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as 


the sole administering authority, Nansei Shoto south of 29° north latitude 
(including the Ryukyu Islands and the Daito Islands), Nanpo Shoto 


1 The principal author of the Japanese Peace Treaty, the late U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, explained that ‘residual sovereignty’, an obscure 
term at best, meant that the islands were held by the U.S. because of military 
necessity but ‘with a view to their eventual return to Japanese sovereignty’. To 
support this promise, the Eisenhower administration in 1953 returned to 
Japanese contro] the Amami Oshima group of the Ryukyus. 
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south of Sofu Gan (including the Bonin Islands, Rosario Island, and the 
Volcano Islands) and Parece Vela and Marcus Island. Pending the mak- 
ing of such a proposal and affirmative action thereon, the United States 
will have the right to exercise all and any powers of administration, 
legislation, and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants of these 
islands, including their territorial waters.* 


The proposed status of the Ryukyus as a U.N. trusteeship has 
never been implemented by the United States on the ground of the 
islands’ importance to both immediate and long-term U.S. defence 
requirements. Instead, a political dyarchy has been maintained, in 
which the major instruments of American control are the offices of 
High Commissioner and U.S. Civil Administrator. Both offices are 
filled by American Army generals, a fact which outwardly seems to 
continue the earlier status of ‘occupied enemy territory’ and which 
arouses deep resentment among the Ryukyuan people. The second 
instrument, not of control nor of policy-making but of day-to-day 
internal administration, is the Government of the Ryukyus (GRI), 
headed by a Ryukyuan chief executive and subject to a twenty-nine- 
man legislature. President Eisenhower’s Executive Order of 1957 
stressed the U.S. desire to continue encouragement of responsible 
government at both municipal and central government levels, and 
in economic if not political spheres the United States Civil Adminis- 
tration of the Ryukyu Islands (USCAR) is increasingly delegating 
responsibilities to GRI. 

A political organization which denies a people sovereignty and 
which imposes decisions that override local autonomy must ine- 
vitably engender friction, friction that at once creates problems and 
is the result of problems. It would be inappropriate, on the basis of 
facts, to speak of the Ryukyus as a potential ‘Cyprus of the Pacific’, 
yet even in those 920 square miles, with a population little larger 
than the city of Manchester, problems are complex and offer no 
easy solutions. Essentially, the major and more unmanageable 
problems facing the U.S. administration of the islands at present 
can be reduced to six: 

(i) The land problem, resulting from American commandeering 
of some 51,000 acres for the establishment of military installa- 
tions; 

(ii) A penal code which smacks of military law and which, at least 
to its critics, appears to deny the Ryukyuans basic legal rights; 

1 The last sentence is repeated, nearly verbatim, in the present official ‘bible’ 


of the U.S. administration of the Ryukyus, the Presidential Executive Order of 
5 June 1957. 
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(iti) Over-population and an inadequate programme of emigration; 

(iv) Opposition, especially by leftist political groups, to the U.S. 
build-up of nuclear missile sites ; 

(v) The failure of the U.S. administration to allow popular election 
of the chief executive of GRI; and 

(vi) The strong movement, which to a great extent transcends 
political labels, for immediate or ultimate reversion of the 
Ryukyus to Japan, regarded as the islands’ spiritual and cul- 
tural fatherland. 

Until quite recently, the land problem was the dominant dilemma 
for USCAR. In an archipelago with thin and rocky soil, with little 
more than 60,000 acres of arable land, the seizure by the U.S. mili- 
tary of 51,000 acres on the major island of Okinawa for the establish- 
ment of the most luxurious bases in the Far East must inevitably 
have serious repercussions—indeed, since 1946 more than 50,000 
Ryukyuan families have been displaced.' During recent years, the 
extreme-left People’s Party and the Socialist Masses Party (a 
moderate group, despite its alarming name), by hammering on the 
issue of the displacement of families and on the over-all land prob- 
lem, aroused considerable sympathy, even among essentially pro- 
American elements. Their hammering has, to a great extent, been 
justifiable, for it is difficult indeed for USCAR adequately to ex- 
plain the military significance of swimming pools, snack bars, bowl- 
ing alleys, and spacious American housing projects to a people 
accustomed to surviving on a plot no larger than one of the swim- 
ming pools. 

However, as Americans are quick to point out, ‘money talks’, and 
during recent months the land problem has become less crucial, as 
a result, in general, of the comparative economic prosperity of the 
islands since the introduction of dollar currency in 1958, and in par- 
ticular of generous compensation payments for the land seized by 
the military. For example, in the period 1 July 1955 to 30 June 1958, 
USCAR made land payments totalling £580,000; at present more 
than 57,000 petitions for land rental increases are under considera- 
tion by the U.S. Land Tribunal.* Although the U.S. Army last 
year acquired another 3,000 acres for training purposes, increased 
and generally acceptable rental payments were awarded. Also, 
whenever possible, the Land Tribunal is attempting to restore un- 


1 George H. Kerr, Okinawa, The History of an Island People (Tokyo, Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1959), p. 6. 

* Civil Affairs in the Ryukyu Islands, 30 September 1959, published by Office 
of Plans and Programmes, USCAR, Ryukyu Islands. 
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required land to the Ryukyuans; in 1959, 1,136 acres of requisi- 
tioned land were released, and nearly 7,000 acres on military instal- 
lations were licensed for farming purposes.' Military land payments 
in 1960 are estimated at {6 million, a sum which has stilled most of 
the protracted protests against U.S. land policy.? The situation has 
improved as a result both of these generous payments and of a re- 
cently instituted uniform method for grading land, and the focus 
of the land problem has now moved to those Ryukyuans who are 
attempting to obtain land settlements for property damages and loss 
incurred prior to the Peace Treaty. Their claims are naturally 
supported by leftist political elements, who manage to keep the land 
issue alive and delay a definite solution. 

In the summer of 1959, USCAR promulgated a revised Code of 
Penal Law® which, although it actually liberalized the existing law 
and removed some if not all of its martial character, ironically en- 
countered the same type of violent reaction as that accorded in 
Japan to the revised and liberalized Japan—U.S. Security Treaty. 
The new code, which ‘was designed to delete certain offenses no 
longer found necessary and to add certain other offenses in order to 
supply omissions and achieve legal completeness . . . and which pre- 
scribed a bill of rights for defendants’ ,* had to be withdrawn, and is 
at present indefinitely suspended. That part of the code to which 
Ryukyuans object is the provision allowing the U.S. to impose 
severe penalties for any crimes against American military personnel, 
espionage, sedition, sabotage, and even ‘agitation’. Although admit- 
ting that the penal code has a ring of military law to it, USCAR 
justifies the provision on the grounds of Okinawa’s strategic 
importance.® 

However, since both the existing code and its proposed revision 
appear to ignore Japan’s residual sovereignty over the islands—even 
to the point of forbidding as agitation the display of any national flag 
other than the Star Spangled Banner, thus including the Japanese 
Rising Sun in the ban—the dispute over the penal code is tied up 
with what is undoubtedly the major ear facing U.S. adminis- 

1 Civil Affairs in the Ryukyu Islands, op 


* A humorous footnote to the sain serious land problem is the fact that 
recently the U.S. made rental payments, retroactive to 1 July 1950, for nine 
acres of non-existent land. The privately owned land was dredged away in 1946 
during American improvements of Naha port, but its owners have received 
£60,000 in back payments and are assured of future annual rental payments on 
the justification that although the land has been removed it is still being used as 
a waterway 

sd HICOM Ordinance No. 23. 

* Civil Affairs in the Ryukyu Islands, op. cit. 5 shid. 
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trators, that of reversion to Japan. Because of this congruence of 
issues, Japanese reaction was sharply critical at the time when the 
proposed code was published, and the very publication revived 
long-standing, but until then subdued, objections to U.S. legal 
procedures in the Ryukyus.' In particular, the provision forbidding 
agitation has been cited by critics as an example of deprivation of 
civil rights; in a visit to Okinawa in August 1959, Roger Baldwin, 
then chairman of the League for the Rights of Man, publicly stated 
that ‘there are many provisions in the code that are opposed to civil 
liberties. And I am confident that the American officials are not 
going to impose any of those penalties.’* He is substantially correct, 
and USCAR is proceeding most delicately, especially on the matter 
of agitation, for fear of merely broadening the problem, which at 
the moment is ‘solved’ by leaving it in abeyance. 

Over-population is not a problem peculiar to the Ryukyus, yet it 
is a serious problem indeed in that the most common remedy for it— 
emigration—is hampered by the islands’ semi-colonial status and 
lack of sovereignty. The 1960 census indicates there are 867,000 
Ryukyuans, of whom 750,000 are on the main island of Okinawa, 
where the population density is 1,504 persons per square mile, the 
world’s single most heavily populated area.* Over-population 
naturally complicates the land problem and aggravates unemploy- 
ment, although the employment of nearly 50,000 Okinawans, out 
of a total labour force of 400,000, on U.S. military installations has 
so far solved this aspect.‘ In addition, the repatriation of some 
180,000 Ryukyuans since the end of the war has further contributed 
to the population pressure.® 

The Ryukyus are not a sovereign State and therefore there is no 
true governmental apparatus with which foreign Governments can 
draw up emigration agreements and quotas; thus post-war emi- 
gration has been totally inadequate. During the period 1948-60, 
only 11,457 persons emigrated to Argentina, Peru, Brazil, and 
Bolivia,* in most cases on an individual basis, the emigration being 

* In an address on 30 September 1960 Byron E. Blankinship, political adviser 
to the High Commissioner, defended not only the revised but the original Code 
of Penal Law and Procedure of 16 March 1955, which, he said, ‘embodied many 
of the safeguards ordinarily associated with due process of law. Every defendant 
is entitled to know the charges against him, to have counsel, to introduce wit- 
nesses, to testify on his own behalf, and so on.’ 

* Asia Scene, October 1959. 

* USCAR Press Release 1159, 8 June 1960. 

* Civil Affairs in the Ryukyu Islands, op. cit. 

® Kerr, op. cit. 

* Konnichi-no-Ryukyu, Vol. IV, No. 9, September 1960. 
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possible only because of families and relatives already residing in 
those countries who were willing to guarantee the newcomers’ sup- 
port. The United States herself is strongly criticized for her failure 
to establish a U.S. immigration quota for Ryukyuans; instead the 
very few islanders who reach the U.S. do so on the tail of the Japan- 
ese quota. Thus, until a much more dynamic programme of emigra- 
tion is developed, over-population remains a crucial difficulty, 
hampering any dreams of an economically self-sufficient Ryukyus. 

In a tiny island-nation utterly ravaged by war only fifteen years 
ago, it is understandable that a strong current of neutralism courses 
through public opinion. The People’s Party—which describes itself 
as ‘anti-anti-Communist’—in particular has seized upon this senti- 
ment and translated it into one of its most persistent political 
slogans, tying it to a demand for abolition of the Japan—-U.S. 
Security Treaty and for immediate reversion of the Ryukyus to 
Japan. Even within the pro-American Liberal-Democratic Party 
an earnest, if muffled, protest is to be heard against the American 
build-up of a nuclear arsenal on Okinawa. Articulate objections have 
been raised against the practice firing of Nike missiles, with the 
attendant liability of danger to shipping and fisheries, and to the 
establishment of Hawk and Mace missile sites. A vocal minority 
greeted President Eisenhower last June with posters and slogans 
demanding the removal of all atomic weapons from Okinawa. 

The most explosive single incident related to the anti-nuclear 
issue occurred on 30 June 1959, when a U.S. jet crashed in the popu- 
lous area of Ishikawa on Okinawa, resulting in seventeen deaths, 
injuries to 120 people, and extensive damage to property. The inci- 
dent, which raised the possibility of an atomic explosion had the 
plane been carrying bombs, encouraged anti-Americanism for 
several months, and it was only on 20 October of last year that at 
least the legal aspects of the crash were settled. Of the 289 claims, 
278 have been settled by payments well in excess of precedents based 
on Japanese and Ryukyuan laws, and American plastic surgeons are 
still on the island administering treatment to the wounded.’ Thus, 
although the Ishikawa incident has more or less vanished as a 
political issue, for the nuclear base problem there appears to be no 
solution, since agreements between the U.S. and Janan preclude the 
existence of nuclear weapons in Japan, and American jurisdiction 
over the Ryukyus makes them the logical candidate for the No. 1 
Pacific military bastion. 


1 The Morning Star, Okinawa, 21 October 1960. 
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While GRI continues to receive additional and expanded respon- 
sibilities, the body’s chief executive is still personally appointed by 
the U.S. High Commissioner. Widespread public demands for 
public election of the chief executive have however resulted in a 
promise by the High Commissioner last summer to appoint sub- 
sequent chiefs from that political party which emerges as the 
majority party in the islands’ periodic general elections.*? The 
general election of 13 November 1960 was the first in which the new 
policy on such appointments obtained, and the appointment itself 
therefore assumed considerable importance. 

Undoubtedly the election was the most hotly contested in the 
history of the archipelago, with eighty candidates competing for the 
twenty-nine seats in the unicameral legislature. Three major parties 
contested the seats: the pro-American Liberal Democrats, headed 
by incumbent chief executive Seisaku Ota; the moderate Socialist 
Masses Party; and the People’s Party, led by the rabble-rousing 
and once politically important Kamejiro Senaga, who was himself 
prevented by the penal code from running for office,* but who 
entered his wife as a candidate. She was unsuccessful. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party, a coalition of conservative ele- 
ments similar to its namesake in Japan, campaigned for expansion 
of the Ryukyuan economy, tax reductions, encouragement of in- 
vestment, promotion of small and medium industries, educational 
development, completion of a social security system, land develop- 
ment, and acceleration of an emigration programme*—thus side- 
stepping most of the explosive issues that have created U.S.— 
Ryukyuan friction. 

The Socialist Masses Party was adamant in its demand for public 
election of the chief executive, but just before the election accepted 
the High Commissioner’s promise to appoint the GRI head from 
the majority party. The SMP further called for the return of ad- 

* American hesitations over delegating greater responsibilities to GRI and the 
Ryukyuan legislature are, perhaps, well founded, if only because the legislature 
exhibits a remarkably unrealistic approach to Bills introduced, concerning itself 
too frequently with resolutions about which neither the legislature nor GRI can 
do anything, e.g. favourable treatment for the import of Ryukyuan pineapples 


into Japan, immediate reversion to Japan, prohibition of nuclear weapons on 
Okinawa, and so on. 

* This represents a definite advance over Section 8 of the Executive Order of 
5 June 1957, which read: ‘. . . the chief executive shall be a Ryukyuan, appointed 
by the High Commissioner after consultation with representatives of the 
legislative body’ 

* As guilty of: ‘agitation’ for his pro-Communist activities when he was mayor 
of Naha city. 

* Ryukyu Shimpo, 19 September 1960. 
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ministrative authority, increased financial assistance from the U.S., 
abolition of atomic and hydrogen bomb bases, representation of the 
Ryukyus in the Japanese Diet, increased emigration, and strength- 
ening of labour’s voice in internal affairs. 

The extreme-left People’s Perty called for immediate abolition of 
the Japan—U.S. Security Treaty, removal of all American bases, 
rescinding of the penal code, increased U.S. aid ‘as our natural 
right’, and a drastic rise in workers’ wages.* Originally appealing 
primarily to the labouring class, the People’s Party before the 
election expanded its appeal to include small and medium business 
men and farmers, an appeal which failed to add much to its popular 
support. 

The outcome of the election paralleled developments in the 
Japanese general election of 20 November: in each case the elector- 
ate gave its support to the incumbent conservative Government. 
The Okinawan Liberal Democrats increased their representation 
in the legislature from 13 to 22, which was seen as a stamp of 
approval, despite lingering grievances, for U.S. policy in the 
islands. This conclusion was supported by the weakening of the 
SMP, which fell from 11 to only 5 seats,* and the virtual collapse 
of the PP, which managed to return only one of its five representa- 
tives. Thus the demand for popular election of the chief executive 
has been stilled, though the question has not been solved; however, 
it can be said that the future political harmony between the Ryukyu- 
ans and USCAR hinges to a certain extent on a liberalization of 
American control over the office of chief executive, so far hindered 
by U.S. fears lest GRI might fall under the control of anti-American 
elements. 

One issue upon which all major political parties agree, in principle 
if not in timing, is that of reversion to Japan. While the ruling party 
gives little more than lip-service to the issue and speaks of ‘eventual 
return to the Fatherland’ in order to satisfy widespread desires 
among the electorate, the SMP calls for ‘establishment of a Japan- 
U.S. joint committee to work out the return of the Ryukyus to 
Japan’ ,* and the PP for immediate reversion to be effected by means 
of ‘a movement to have the Japanese Constitution and various laws 


1 Ryukyu Shimpo, 23 September 1960. 

® Okinawa Times, 19 September 1960. 

3 Including the most humiliating single defeat, that of the SMP candidate and 
former Speaker of the House, Tsumichiyo Asato, who had been considered the 
most likely candidate for chief executive had his party emerged victorious. 

* Ryukyu Shimpo, 23 September 1960. 
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and regulations in effect in Japan applied to the Ryukyus as the best 
way to expedite the reversion’.1 Beyond the political parties, and 
cutting across them, the reversion issue is constantly pressed by the 
Okinawan Reversion Council, some 2,000 of whose supporters 
exhibited the Rising Sun and conducted protest snake dances dur- 
ing the brief visit of former President Eisenhower, forcing him to 
alter the route of his drive through Naha city. 

That reversion is not, however, the unanimous wish of Ryukyu- 
ans was indicated during the election, when the infant Nationalist 
Party, violent foe of reversion and supporter of outright inde- 
pendence for the islands, managed to enlist a surprising degree of 
support, although it failed to gain entrance to the legislature. Citing 
the remarkable growth of the Ryukyuan economy under U.S. 
administration and with U.S. aid, the Nationalists’ leader, Chotoku 
Ogimi, warned that should reversion occur the islands would again 
be treated as a poor country province by the Japanese Government, 
as was the case until 1945. He claims, with more than a little truth, 
that the Japanese zaibatsu combines would swallow all Ryukyuan 
industrial assets; local shipping lines, banks, and insurance houses 
would become mere branch offices of Tokyo; the 49,000 Ryukyuans 
employed by the American military would join the unemployed; 
the 10,000-man staff of GRI would be whittled down to a pre- 
fectural size of about 1,500; and the Ryukyus ‘would revert to the 
poorest prefecture of Japan, again completely forgotten by the out- 
side world’.? 

On the Japanese side, the reversion issue creates little of the sound 
and fury that it does in the Ryukyus. Indeed, a recent poll of 
Japanese Diet members on the question of reversion resulted in only 
129 responses out of 696 questionnaires.* Among the 129 there was 
quite naturally almost unanimous support for early reversion, and 
while reversion remains an official policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, it is recognized in Tokyo that the issue is but a comparatively 
minor part of the considerably more vital issues growing out of the 
Japan—U.S. defence alliance and that a solution of the reversion 
problem can be postponed. Indeed, former Japanese Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi agreed that ‘Okinawa’s reversion to 
Japan can be expected only when U.S.—Japan co-operation is re- 
inforced’,* and his successor, Hayato Ikeda, has given no indication 


? Okinawa Times, 19 September 1960. 

® The Morning Star, Okinawa, 15 June 1960. 
* Okinawa Times, 29 September 1960. 

* The Morning Star, Okinawa, 27 June 1960. 
B 
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that he intends to press for early return of Okinawa to Japanese 
control and administration.? 

Postponed reversion undoubtedly will be. As recently as Fedru- 
ary of this year, the U.S. Defence Department reaffirmed its policy 
of keeping Okinawa for an indefinite period,? owing to uncertain 
political conditions in Japan; although this reaffirmation created 
adverse reactions in the Ryukyus, it appears that the status quo will 
persist and that the alternatives of outright independence or of 
making Okinawa the sist state are no more practicable than im- 
mediate reversion. 

If, then, in the political sphere USCAR is not without its failures 
and is burdened with numerous problems, in the sphere of econo- 
mics the American administration has experienced considerable 
success. The poorest of Japan’s prefectures before the second World 
War, the Ryukyus today have a standard of living well above that of 
the less-developed Japanese prefectures of Kyushu, Shikoku, and 
Tohoku.* The adoption of dollar currency has stimulated economic 
growth and investment; unemployment has been reduced to 1-2 
per cent of the labour force; inflation has so far been successfully 
checked ;* the 1960 per capita income of £70, although miserable, 
places Ryukyuans well above subsistence level and represents an 
increase of 4-6 per cent over the previous year and 53 per cent over 
the pre-war level; the establishment of a Free Trade Area at Naha 
port has stimulated export-import activities; USCAR’S fisheries 
section is fast developing the local industry in an attempt to over- 
come the ridiculous situation whereby islands located in rich fishing 
waters have to import annually 40 per cent of their requirements for 
fish; sales of fresh vegetables to U.S. forces on Okinawa, Guam, 
Korea, Wake Island, and in Japan have been increased, reaching a 
total value of £150,000 last year ;5 and the annual national income of 
£55 million is double the pre-war figure. Future growth is antici- 
pated under the five-year economic plan for 1961-5 drawn up 
jointly by USCAR and GRI, which provides for private enterprise 
as the principal medium to further economic development.*® 

That economic progress in the Ryukyus is due primarily to the 
presence of a huge military establishment and to the generous 

1 The Mainichi Daily News, Tokyo, 21 February 1961. * ibid. 

* Sheldon Wesson, ‘Future of Ryukyuan Economy’, in The Fapan Times, 
Tokyo, 24 August 1960. 

“ In his address to the Ryukyuan legislature on 3 February 1960, former High 
Commissioner Lt.-Gen. Donald P. Booth stated: “Today we can buy goods for 


92 cents that cost the equivalent of a dollar in 1954 and $1.08 in 1950.’ 
5 Civil Affairs in the Ryukyu Islands, op. cit. * ibid. 
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financial aid of the U.S. is admitted by all, including even the most 
rabid reversionists. In view of the fact that the Ryukyus are over- 
populated and far from self-sufficient, it is quite obvious that the 
present economic boom would become an inaudible whimper 
should the U.S. administration return the islands to Japan. Thus 
the future economic health of the archipelago depends either on an 
indefinite continuation of semi-colonial status or upon a most care- 
fully constructed arrangement whereby Japanese sovereignty over 
the Ryukyus would involve ‘a Ryukyuan economy tied in with that 
of Japan’. 

While it is inaccurate to speak of the Ryukyus as ‘America’s Last 
Colony’ and exaggerated to label them ‘A Cyprus of the Pacific’, it 
is no less inflated to speak of the Ryukyus’ ‘Second Golden Era’, as 
prospering Okinawan business men term the U.S. occupation. The 
present of the Ryukyu Islands is clouded by problems, the future 
hinges on policies developed by the new Kennedy administration 
and, even more, by military developments in Asia. At present and 
for an indefinite future, the Ryukyus will remain what is, in fact, the 
most accurate epithet, an entirely military one applied by the U.S. 
Army to the islands: ‘Keystone of the Pacific’. 

JOHN Barr 


Albania: A Chinese Satellite in the 


Making? 


OnE of the strangest developments that have taken place recently in 
the Communist world has been Albania’s tendency to gravitate 
more and more towards China in the ideological dispute between 
Moscow and Peking. Although the Albanian Communist leaders 
have done their best to conceal this fact in their speeches and propa- 
ganda, the first concrete outward indication that something was 
amiss between them and the other members of the Communist bloc 
in Europe was the absence of Mr Enver Hoxha, First Secretary of 
the Albanian Workers’ (Communist) Party, from the conference of 
Communist Party leaders held in June 1960 in Bucarest, where the 
* Sheldon Wesson, op. cit. 
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Sino-Soviet dispute was one of the main topics under discussion. He 
was also the only Communist leader of Eastern and Central Europe 
who did not accompany Mr Khrushchev to the meeting of the U.N. 
General Assembly in New York last September. He did, however, 
attend the conference of the eighty-one Communist Parties held in 
Moscow in November. It was later reported that he had not only 
supported China’s policy on war and co-existence but had also 
attacked the stand taken by the Soviet Union and other countries of 
Eastern Europe.’ Herr Walter Ulbricht stated, in a report on the 
Moscow conference to the Central Committee of the S.E.D. of East 
Germany, that the Albanian delegation had put forward ‘dogmatic 
and sectarian arguments’ .* 

The extent to which the weakest and most isolated Communist 
State in Europe has moved in the direction of this odd and danger- 
ous position was further revealed by the proceedings of the Fourth 
Congress of the Albanian Workers’ Party, held in Tirana between 
13 and 20 February 1961. Both Enver Hoxha, the Communist 
Party leader, and Mehmet Shehu, the Prime Minister, gave full 
support to the main Chinese points of view in matters of ideology 
and foreign policy. For instance, they maintained, unlike the other 
Communist leaders of Eastern Europe, that President Kennedy 
would continue the policies of the Eisenhower Administration, and 
that the United States would always be an imperialist Power, no 
matter who happened to be in office in Washington. In one respect 
they were more Chinese than the Chinese themselves: they de- 
manded that Communist China should not only become a member 
of the United Nations but that she should also take part in any 
Summit conference that might be held. A great deal of lip-service 
was paid to the unity of the Communist bloc, to the Moscow 
Declaration, and to Soviet leadership. Mr Hoxha even said that 
friendship with the Soviet Union was the cornerstone of Albanian 
foreign policy, but he seemed to be over-insistent about a matter 
which in normal circumstances would have hardly needed stressing 
at all. It is significant that what was intended to be a dramatic state- 
ment about a plot against Albania organized by Yugoslavia, Greece, 
‘certain Albanian traitors’, and the United States Sixth Fleet was 
ignored by Moscow and the other capitals of Eastern Europe. An 
allegation of this kind would normally have received swift and wide 


1 See ‘Moscow-Peking Clash: More Disclosures’, by Edward Crankshaw, 
The Observer, 19 February 1961. 
2 Neues Deutschland, 20 December 1960. 
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publicity. The fact that it fell flat seemed to be another indication 
that all was not well between Albania and the other countries of the 
Communist bloc. 

Apart from the Western Powers, in particular the United States, 
the main target of the Albanian Communist leaders’ attacks was 
Yugoslavia. They maintained with a great deal of frenzied and 
monotonous repetition that, besides pursuing a highly dangerous 
‘revisionist’ course, Yugoslavia, far from being a neutral country, 
was closely linked with N.A.T.O. through the Balkan Pact. They 
accused the Yugoslav Government of persecuting the Albanian- 
speaking inhabitants of Kossovo, Macedonia, and Montenegro. 
Indeed, the whole of their attack on Yugoslavia was a mixture of 
crude dogmatic Marxism and extreme nationalism, with the latter 
ingredient predominating. As this phobia in relation to Yugoslavia 
appears to lie at the root of the strained relations between Albania 
and the rest of the Communist bloc in Europe, it may be worth 
while to take a look at the history of Albanian- Yugoslav relations 
since the second World War. 

The Albanian Communist Party was founded in November 1941, 
with representatives of the Yugoslav Communist Party playing an 
important, perhaps a crucial, part in its foundation. The Com- 
munist resistance movement which eventually emerged from this 
development was under strong Yugoslav influence throughout the 
war. The Communist regime which was set up in Albania at the end 
of 1944 came under Yugoslav influence in a still more pervasive 
form. The regime’s links with Moscow were slender, and Albania 
was never a member of the Cominform. Her position at that time 
has been described as that of a sub-satellite. Later events have 
tended to show that her leaders must have been straining at the 
leash to become full satellites of Moscow. Their opportunity came 
after Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform in 1948, when 
they were the first to react with the utmost virulence against their 
former masters. Albanian Communist agitation against Yugoslavia 
has continued ever since with short periods of lull. Its principal 
theme throughout has been the alleged persecution of the Albanian- 
speaking minority. The Albanian Communists have employed all 
the methods of nationalist propaganda in this campaign, resorting 
occasionally to the Nazi technique of mixing a few half-truths with a 
great deal of unsubstantiated accusations and lies. After 1948 they 


1 See Albania, edited by Stavro Skendi (London, Atlantic Press for the Mid- 
European Studies Center of the Free Europe Committee, 1957), p. 77. 
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also embraced Stalinism with an almost religious fervour, and em- 
barked on a series of purges. The most prominent leader to be exe- 
cuted for Titoist inclinations was Kochi Xoxe, a former Minister of 
the Interior. A new phase in Albanian-Yugoslav relations began 
with Mr Khrushchev’s visit of reconciliation to Yugoslavia in 
May 1955. The Albanian regime made certain half-hearted attempts 
to adjust both its policy and its propaganda to the new situation, but 
refused to admit that Xoxe had been an innocent victim. 

The new phase had a particularly sinister aspect for the two 
leaders of Albanian Communism, Enver Hoxha and Mehmet 
Shehu. Both had become the bitterest enemies of Marshal Tito after 
having been his close friends and allies. They now faced the prospect 
of personal humiliation in having to swallow everything they had 
said against him during the past seven years. In addition, there was 
the constant fear that their own position and power might be eroded 
by the new ideas and influences which Mr Khrushchev’s new policy 
towards Yugoslavia would produce. The Soviet leader’s bitter 
attack against Stalin’s regime at the twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union served to confirm the worst 
fears and suspicions of the Albanian Communists. They realized 
that they could hold on to their very precarious position only by 
using Stalinist methods, and yet they, together with the rest of the 
leaders of Eastern Europe, were now being asked to give up these 
methods, or at least to mitigate them. The Hungarian revolt of 1956 
must have brought a great sense of relief to them, because from then 
onwards they were able once more to vent all their bitter feelings 
against Yugoslavia. A deep note of smugness began to creep into 
Albanian propaganda, which very conveniently blamed Yugoslav 
revisionism for the events that had taken place in Hungary. 

Meanwhile, the nationalistic propaganda campaign was intensi- 
fied. The Albanian leaders perhaps hoped that this campaign would 
help to achieve two main purposes. It would help to discredit 
Yugoslavia and all that she stood for in the eyes of the world. In 
addition, their own position in Albania would be strengthened by 
proving themselves to be uncompromising Communists as well as 
ardent nationalists. But the campaign seems to have worried the 
Russians. In April 1957 Mr Hoxha and Mr Shehu went to Moscow 
to discuss economic and technical aid with the Soviet Government. 
At the end of the talks, Mr Khrushchev, speaking at an official re- 
ception, said: “The present difficulties in the relations between 
Albania and Yugoslavia are greater than those obtaining in the rela- 
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tions between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. We sincerely hope 
that these difficulties will be overcome and that good-neighbourly 
relations will be established between your countries. Naturally this 
requires time, mutual desire, and persistence. . . Much will have to 
be done, particularly in overcoming ideological differences. But 
this must be done.’ The Soviet leader went on to say that less 
attention should be paid to matters that divided Communists than 
to matters that united them in the ‘struggle for socialism and the 
consolidation of peace’. In the joint statement on Soviet economic 
and technical aid issued at the end of the talks the Albanian leaders 
undertook ‘to promote better relations with Greece, Italy, and in 
particular with Yugoslavia’. 

But Mr Khrushchev’s advice did not appear to make much 
difference. Propaganda attacks and counter-attacks went on. 
Albania and Yugoslavia accused each other, among other things, of 
sending agents across the frontier. The Yugoslav Legation in 
Tirana found it increasingly difficult to perform its functions owing 
to the restrictions imposed on its diplomatic personnel. Meanwhile, 
within a year or so after their visit to Moscow, the Albanian Com- 
munist leaders had begun to turn their eyes towards China. It 
seems likely that by that time they had come to despair of Mr 
Khrushchev’s opportunistic policy towards Yugoslavia and of his 
dangerous liberal ideas. China may have become attractive to them 
because, apart from her more uncompromising general policy, she 
was also showing herself highly critical of revisionism, which was 
held responsible for the Hungarian troubles. The Chinese press and 
radio were now praising the Albanians for their brave stand against 
their heretical neighbours, and also giving a good deal of publicity 
to Albanian propaganda. Another development was the exchange of 
visits between Chinese and Albanian delegations. These became 
fairly frequent during 1958 and 1959, just as Chinese influence on 
Albanian Communist affairs became more and more manifest. In 
1958 there was a sharp rise in the number of collective farms in 
Albania, possibly as a result of employing Chinese ‘leap forward’ 
methods. It was also decreed that Albanian Government and Party 
officials should do forty days’ manual labour a year. The inspiration 
in this case was unmistakably Chinese. 

Mr Hoxha and Mr Shehu seemed at last to have found a Com- 
munist country which was willing and powerful enough to protect 
them from the Soviet leader’s nagging advice and constant pressure. 

* Moscow Radio, Home Service, 17 April 1957 (B.B.C. Monitoring Report). 
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It is quite probable that when they first turned to the Far East for 
help they had no idea that sooner or later they would have to pay for 
it by being obliged to support China in her controversy with the 
Soviet Union. But whatever illusions they may have had on this 
score were soon dispelled when the controversy came out into the 
open at the beginning of 1960. From then onwards they had no 
choice, even if they wanted to tread the path of caution and modera- 
tion. The first great debate on the Sino-Soviet ideological con- 
troversy was held in Bucarest in June 1960. Mr Khrushchev and all 
the other European Communist leaders took part, but Albania was 
represented merely by Mr Hysni Kapo, a member of the Politburo. 
He was reported to have espoused all the arguments that the Chin- 
ese delegate used against Mr Khrushchev’s policies. 

Again, Mr Hoxha was absent when the Soviet Prime Minister 
and the other Communist leaders of Eastern Europe attended the 
autumn session of the United Nations General Assembly. The 
Albanian delegation was headed by Mr Shehu, who appears to 
have been ignored by his Communist colleagues. Whatever may 
have been the reason for Enver Hoxha’s absence from New York, 
there seems to have been enough trouble in Albania itself at that 
time to require his presence there. Early in September, Liri 
Belishova, a member of the Politburo, was dismissed from the 
Central Committee of the Party for ‘serious mistakes’, and Kocho 
Tashko, Chairman of the Central Auditing Commission, was ex- 
pelled from the Party for ‘hostile activities’. Coming at this par- 
ticular time, it seemed very likely that the purge had some con- 
nection with the Sino-Soviet dispute. There were also reports that 
several people who were opposed to the regime’s close ties with 
China had been arrested. Another signal of crisis was the postpone- 
ment of the Party Congress from November to December, and then 
from December to February 1961. 

A rift between Albania and two other East European countries 
was revealed during the session of the General Assembly. On 
28 September Mr Zhivkov, the Bulgarian Communist leader, sub- 
mitted to the Assembly a proposal that: 

(i) atreaty of non-aggression should be concluded between all the 
countries of the Balkans; 
(ii) the armed forces of these countries should be reduced to the 
level required for guarding national frontiers; and 
(iii) the Balkan area should be the first to implement the plan for 
general and complete disarmament. 
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Mr Shtylla, the Albanian Foreign Minister, opposed this proposal 
without mentioning Bulgaria. Speaking in the Political Committee 
of the United Nations on 13 October, he said that while his Govern- 
ment supported Mr Khrushchev’s plan for total world disarma- 
ment, it believed that this should be carried out ‘in all areas of the 
world simultaneously’. The Albanian Prime Minister made his 
Government’s position even clearer when he returned home from 
New York. Ina report on the proceedings of the General Assembly 
to the Parliament in Tirana, he said that Albania ‘could never accept 
the idea of local and complete disarmament which may have 
originated in somebody’s head in the Balkans’.1 He went even 
further and criticized another proposal put forward by Poland in 
the General Assembly. Mr Gomulka had suggested that, as a first 
step towards disarmament, no new military bases should be built on 
the territory of other countries. Mr Shehu was against this sugges- 
tion as it ‘would mean accepting the existence of hundreds of 
American military bases which now encircle the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries’. He added that the proposal would not 
help the cause of peace, but would make it possible for imperialistic 
Powers to embark on military adventures. The rejection of the Bul- 
garian and Polish disarmament proposals may stem partly from the 
Chinese attitude to the whole problem of disarmament and partly 
from the Albanian Communists’ own sense of isolation. 

The fourth Congress of the Albanian Workers’ Party showed 
fairly clearly, as was said earlier, to what lengths its leaders had 
gone in veering towards China, despite the tiresome double talk 
they used to obscure the fact. None of the Albanians who spoke ever 
referred to Mr Khrushchev by name, although Stalin was men- 
tioned and quoted on several occasions. Mr Shehu admitted that he 
and his colleagues were accused of being tyrants, dogmatists, sec- 
tarians, and narrow-minded nationalists, but he put this down to the 
fact that they were true and consistent Marxists. Mr Hoxha said 
that any liberalization of Communist rule so long as imperialism 
existed was tantamount to suicide, and adduced the ‘bitter experi- 
ence of the Hungarian counter-revolution’ in support of his case. 
The speeches of the delegates of the various Communist countries 
were also revealing. In a sober and restrained statement, Mr P. N. 
Pospelov, the Soviet delegate, laid equal stress on the revisionist and 
dogmatist dangers to Communist regimes. He had no word of 


* Zeri i Popullit (Voice of the People), official organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Albanian Workers’ Party, 26 October 1960. 
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praise for the Albanian Workers’ Party, and refrained from men- 
tioning any of its leaders by name. Mr Roman Novak of Poland was 
more direct and explicit in his address to the Congress. Speaking on 
the policy of co-existence, he pointed out that ‘everything under- 
mining the belief and the reality of this policy, as well as any clinging 
to the obsolete thesis about the inevitability of wars, could do harm 
to the cause of socialism.’ He also spoke of ‘the creative ideas of the 
twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party’ which could 
not be ignored by Communists who wished to go forward. Li Hsien 
Nien, the Chinese representative, spoke on a different wavelength 
altogether. He was almost as complacent as the Albanian Com- 
munist leaders are themselves about their achievements in every 
field. He praised their struggle against Yugoslav revisionism, and 
made a point of singling out Enver Hoxha as a leader of outstanding 
qualities. For the rest, most of the Albanians who took part in the 
proceedings spoke like extreme nationalists who also claim to be 
revolutionaries and guardians, almost the sole guardians, of the 
sacred tables of Marxist doctrine. 

The latest example of Albania’s boycott of Communist confer- 
ences occurred at the end of March, when the Consultative Political 
Committee of the Warsaw Pact met in Moscow. Each delegation 
was headed by the Communist Party leader of the country con- 
cerned. The Albanian delegation was led by the Minister of 
Defence. 

Albania’s odd position in the Sino-Soviet dispute, which con- 
cerns genuine differences of policy presented in ideological terms, 
becomes even more bizarre when one remembers that she is com- 
pletely dependent on Russia and the other countries of the Soviet 
bloc in Europe for trade and for economic and technical assistance. 
She has just embarked on a new five-year plan which will require 
considerable capital investment from outside sources. A large 
Albanian economic delegation went to China at the beginning of 
this year, when a short-term trade and economic agreement was 
concluded, but no details have been published. The fear that their 
supplies from Eastern Europe may be cut off at any time must be a 
constant source of worry to the Communist leaders in Tirana. In- 
deed, last year Albania imported wheat from China, although nor- 
mally her grain supplies come from the Communist region of 
Europe. 

Mr Khrushchev is not by temperament the kind of man who 
would tolerate for long the sort of behaviour in which Messrs 
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Hoxha and Shehu have been indulging lately. But in dealing with 
his rebellious underlings he may perhaps want to avoid irritating 
still further Soviet relations with the Chinese, who seem to be 
showing special tenderness towards their protégés on the shores of 
the Adriatic. 


ANTON LOGORECI 


Morocco Under the New King 


THE sudden death of King Mohamed V on 26 February plunged 
Morocco into deep mourning. He was loved as a good and wise man 
and father, respected as a symbol of national independence and 
unity, and admired as a statesman and politician of uncommon 
ability and a ruler on whom the whole burden of government rested. 

The King’s death also aggravated the political crisis which has 
been endemic in the country for some time. When he formed the 
present Government in May 1960 and was unable to find a leader 
under whom the other Ministers would serve, the King took its 
direction into his own hands and delegated the functions of Prime 
Minister to his son the Crown Prince, now King Hassan II, whom 
he appointed Vice-président du conseil. This Government has been 
under constant and at times violent attack from the opposition led 
by the movement that backed the left wing of the Istiqlal at the time 
of that party’s split, in January 1959.1 The prestige of the King was 
never seriously affected, but the Crown Prince was severely, if not 
often directly, criticized. 

Although Morocco must be counted among the ‘under-deve- 
loped’ countries and receives all kinds of technical and financial 
assistance, and although her standard of living is low, her chief prob- 
lems are political rather than economic. Her infrastructure was 
brought to a high point of development under the French protec- 
torate and is gradually being extended, and agricultural and in- 
dustrial production has been slowly rising. There is much under- 
employment and poverty, and the demographic problems are daunt- 
ing, but on the whole the country’s economy is viable. A Five-Year 
Plan is actually in its first year of application. 


1 See Note of the Month in The World Today, May 1959, pp. 179 ff. 
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The same can hardly be said of her political structure. The 
Istiqlal party, which formed the spearhead of Moroccan nationalism 
and which emerged triumphant when independence was finally 
won, acquired its broad popular basis in two successive stages : by its 
alliance with the Sultan, as the ruler was called when the country 
was still under French administration, and by the creation of a trade 
union organization. The party was everywhere recognized as 
standing for the support and defence of the Sultan, and thus was 
able to penetrate even the remotest mountain and desert tribes; and 
the trade unions provided the ground for training cadres and for 
teaching the principles of Arab and Moroccan nationalism. During 
the first three years of independence they were fostered by succes- 
sive Governments and the union organizers enjoyed salaries and 
privileges of a quite uncommon degree. 

When the party split, in 1959, the U.M.T. (Union Marocaine du 
Travail) also divided. The rump, with its central office and most of 
its organizers, remained firmly in the hands of its Secretary-General, 
Mahjoub ben Sadik, and provided the main support for the dissi- 
dent politicians, led by Mehdi ben Barka, who left the Istiqlal and 
founded the U.N.F.P. (Union Nationale des Forces Populaires). 
Many unions, however, including some of the large ones (e.g. the 
dockers), shook off their affiliation to the U.M.T., and others 
divided, with the result that the old Istiqlal, led by Allal al-Fassi, was 
able to form another trade union organization, the U.G.T.M. 
(Union Générale des Travailleurs Marocains) which survived and 
finally obtained official recognition only because the King would not 
allow it to be suppressed. The Istiqlal and the U.G.T.M. may be 
described as progressive, with conservative backing, while the 
Union Nationale des Forces Populaires and the U.M.T. are socialist, 
with a revolutionary wing preaching class war. None of the leaders— 
neither Allal al-Fassi, nor Mehdi ben Barka, nor Mahjoub ben 
Sadik—has accepted responsible office. They apparently prefer to 
stay outside the ring, to criticize, or to organize their forces. 

Morocco is still an absolute monarchy. Local elections were held 
successfully last year, but the municipal and regional councils have 
only a minimum of power over their affairs and are hardly ready for 
more. Mohamed V, who wished to become a constitutional ruler 
and promised a constitution to his people, appointed a Con- 
stitutional Council last year to work out a draft. But the U.N.F.P. 
refused to co-operate and would have nothing to do with a con- 
stitution given by the King. They demanded the election of a Con- 
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stituent Assembly, which Mohamed V judged to be very premature, 
if only because, to be truly representative, it would have to contain 
many responsible but illiterate members of the tribes. As it was, 
some of these were to be found among the King’s councillors. The 
Istiqlal, left with a big majority on the Council, made Allal al-Fassi 
chairman, which prompted the members of two of the smaller party 
groups, the Libéraux Indépendants and the Parti Démocrate Con- 
stitutionnel (resurrected from the collapsed old Parti Démocrate de 
l’ Indépendence of Mohamed Ouezzani), te resign. So, even if the 
Council produced a draft constitution, which seems doubtful, it 
would certainly be opposed by important sections of public 
opinion. 

In his first proclamation Hassan II made a moving appeal for 
national unity, but the divergences are much too strong to be 
eliminated by mere emotional pressure. The factions, which have 
a hold on the articulate and politically conscious city population, are 
really fighting for possession of the inert masses of the plains, the 
mountains, and the desert regions, and here they must compete 
with another political grouping that is slowly spreading, the Berber 
Mouvement Populaire led by Mahjoub Ahardane and Dr Khatib. 
This movement had the support of the late Minister of the Interior, 
Mbarek Bekkai, himself a Berber, and the Istiqlal attacked him for 
gradually replacing its own nominees in administrative posts in 
the countryside, mainly Arabic-speaking city people, by Berber- 
speaking officials in places where that language is dominant, i.e. in 
the mountains of the north, the east, and the south of the country. 
The local rebellions that happened in the Rif and the Middle Atlas 
during the three or four years after independence can all be traced 
back to the failure of the new administrators to understand and to 
communicate directly with the people in their charge. There cannot 
be any doubt that nationalist sentiment for Morocco is just as strong 
among the Berbers as it is among the Arabic-speaking population, 
and a break between these two sections, for this and many other 
reasons, is inconceivable. Loyalty to the throne, however, although 
comparatively recent, is probably stronger in the mountains, and a 
parliamentary regime would accentuate the natural division of the 
country. 

Under these circumstances it may seem comprehensible that a 
really concerted effort towards modernizing agriculture, raising in- 
vestment, and generally improving the condition of the people has 
been lacking and that progress in the domestic sphere—with the 
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notable exception of education—has been hesitant, piecemeal, and 
impeded. In the field of foreign policy, however, the pace has re- 
cently become dynamic, and here King Mohamed V left a legacy 
that will need skilful managing if it is to yield returns. 

After some years of holding aloof from any commitments outside 
the Maghreb, Morocco joined the Arab League in October 1958, 
and Mohamed V, taking the opportunity of his pilgrimage to Mecca 
last year, visited most of the member countries. But in his last 
speech from the throne he took a much more decisive step. In this 
pronouncement, which under his reign took place every year on 
18 November and constituted a major statement of policy, he put 
Morocco firmly on the side of the newly born or about-to-be-born 
African countries. He called Morocco a ‘Muslim, Arab, and African 
nation’, proclaimed Moroccan solidarity with the African peoples 
still fighting for their freedom, and spoke of the ‘resurrection of the 
African continent’ and of his endeavour to strengthen and to assert 
‘la personnalité africaine’. The first result of this new policy was the 
Conference of Casablanca in January 1961, with consequences for 
Morocco reaching further than its resolutions concerning the Congo 
which had been the occasion for its calling. President Nasser at- 
tended this conference and his entry into Casablanca raised storms 
of enthusiasm that quite overpowered the traditional hearty wel- 
come on which the King could always count wherever he went in 
his country. It was almost a matter of ‘Saul hath slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands’. Moreover, by backing the Lumum- 
bist cause and withdrawing the Moroccan contingent from the 
troops under United Nations command Mohamed V not only 
placed himself and Morocco in the vanguard of African affairs but 
also joined the radical African and, by implication, the Soviet 
camp in this international dispute and found himself opposing the 
‘Brazzaville’ group, an alignment for which his conservative tem- 
perament and Morocco’s former position in the political Western 
hemisphere had seemed to predestine him. He apparently felt con- 
fident that he was in the company of ‘all the peoples who share our 
own economic and social conditions and who make up the over- 
whelming majority of mankind’.! 

The main cause for this revirement was, of course, the late King’s 
Mauritanian policy, for which he attempted to. get supporters 
wherever he could. He conducted this policy with an insistence that 
surprised many of his friends, and he sacrificed to it not only some 


1 Inaugural speech at the Conference of Casablanca, 3 January 1961. 
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valuable diplomatic positions but probably even his health. It must 
be admitted that Morocco’s ambition to occupy the territories south 
of her present frontiers may well be motivated by the proved or sus- 
pected mineral and oil deposits of Mauritania and Spanish West 
Africa and her desire to match Algeria’s and Tunisia’s exploitation 
of the Sahara. Algeria, although not yet an independent State, has 
made her claims widely known through her provisional govern- 
ment, and Tunisia has at least the imminent prospect of royalties 
from a pipeline under construction and owns a sizeable corner of the 
Sahara not far from existing oil wells. Only Morocco, apart from a 
narrow glacis beyond the foothills of the Atlas mountains and her 
southernmost province of Tarfaya, until recently part of the Spanish 
protectorate, is excluded from that land of promises and fata 
morganas. She is claiming practically the whole western Sahara, 
which includes Mauritania,’ the present Spanish territories of 
Saguiat al-Hamra and Rio de Oro, and a considerable portion of 
what at the moment is the Algerian Department of the Saoura, i.e. 
roughly the desert south of Colomb Béchar to the borders of Mali. 
On the other hand, the late King’s efforts to find new friends for his 
plans of territorial aggrandisement might perhaps have been ex- 
pended to greater advantage in strengthening as far as possible his 
country’s economic and social potential and thus exercising a 
stronger attraction for the populations beyond its borders to join it. 

King Hassan II affirmed on his accession that he would continue 
his father’s policies in every field, and since he had been presiding 
over the Government in his father’s lifetime this is likely to happen, 
at least in the immediate future. His first test came in the third week 
of his reign when Moroccan armed bands, members of the revived 
‘Army of Liberation’, kidnapped eleven technicians who were 
prospecting for oil under a Spanish concession in the Saguiat al- 
Hamra, south of the Moroccan frontier. These men, whose nation- 
alities were Spanish, French, American, and Canadian, were held 
for a few days, then handed over to the Moroccan regular army. The 
King dealt adroitly with the incident. He summoned the ambas- 
sadors of their countries and informed them that ‘eleven foreigners 
working for foreign companies in the southern part of Our territory 
still situated outside Our authority have been captured by patriots 
acting with a view to completing the liberation of the kingdom.’ 
While fully approving of his subjects’ action, he wished to preserve 
his friendly relations with the foreign Governments concerned, and 

1 See ‘Independent Mauritania’, in The World Today, April 1961. 
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was therefore ready to deliver the oil prospectors to their respective 
diplomatic representatives. This was done, and the incident was 
considered closed. 

It took some time for Mohamed V to become convinced that he 
must claim Mauritania and the other territories. For years, the 
driving power in this campaign were Allal.al-Fassi and the leaders of 
the Istiqlal party, until the late King adopted their ideas and put 
them across with great force. Hassan II has now appointed the 
former Secretary-General of that party, Ahmed Balafrej, to be his 
itinerant ambassador. M. Balafrej was the first Moroccan Foreign 
Minister and later served as Prime Minister until his resignation in 
November 1958. He is identified with the views of Mohamed V who, 
a few months before he died, sent him on a special tour of European 
capitals, including Moscow, in order to win support for Morocco’s 
Mauritanian policy. The Istiqlal party has taken a clear line in 
foreign policy but has lacked a defined social and economic policy, 
while the U.N.F.P. has gone far on the way to planning a controlled 
economy, with everything that implies. It remains to be seen how 
King Hassan will deal with the difficult political problems con- 
fronting him. 

E. A. ALPORT 


Stagnation in Soviet Agriculture 
A Problem for Khrushchev 


‘Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, Last year, before the opening of the 
Plenum of the Central Committee, I wrote you a long letter. But it 
seems not to have reached you. I know you sometimes see kolkhoz 
chairmen and have talks with them. But there are a great many 
chairmen like me, and you are you alone, it is practically impossible 
for you to talk to everyone. I do not expect a personal interview with 
you. But I beg you to listen to me, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, even if 
it is only in writing and I just a simple kolkhoz chairman. I don’t ask 
it for myself, but for the future of all the kolkhozes. I know about 
your zealous and untiring efforts for the progress of agriculture, 
your deep interest in rural life, and your gifts as an organizer of a 
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new life. That is why I ask you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, to act, at 
the next Plenum of the Central Committee, as the spokesman for 
our grievances. . .’ 

This is the opening of a long letter of complaints addressed to 
Khrushchev by the chairman of a kolkhoz in the Kiev region, 
Daviduk, published in the agricultural periodical Selskaia Zhizn 
(13 December 1960). Perhaps it was not a case of spontaneous ini- 
tiative; the letter may have been solicited by Khrushchev himself, 
in accordance with the old Soviet habit of getting people to ask for 
something that it has been decided to impose on them. In any event, 
the document merits attention because it reveals in epitome the 
plight of Soviet agriculture. 


THE KOLKHOZ—RICH OR POOR? 


The writer of this letter presides over the destinies of one of those 
‘economically weak’ kolkhozes which proliferate throughout the 
U.S.S.R. and form an obstacle to the modernization of the country’s 
agriculture. In flagrant contradiction to Khrushchev’s stated aim of 
reaching and surpassing U.S. farm production, the yield per worker 
in Soviet agriculture still stands at only about 20 per cent of that of 
the United States. As Khrushchev himself admitted in 1956, one of 
the main reasons for this lag lies in the fact that the majority of the 
kolkhozes are not viable. They fail to make progress since they lack 
the necessary resources. 

To end this state of stagnation, Khrushchev recommended a 
whole series of more or less long-term measures, one of which con- 
sisted of combining the rich and prosperous kolkhozes with the 
backward collectives. In consequence the number of kolkhozes was 
reduced from 84,000 in 1957 to little more than 61,000 at the end of 
1958. But these regroupings were accepted only unwillingly by the 
rich kolkhozes, which saw their revenues diminished by the burden 
caused by collectives which failed to pay their way. The measure 
had only limited success. 

The compulsory sale to the kolkhozes of machinery from the 
recently dissolved machine tractor stations after their abolition 
merely served to accentuate the disparity between the progressive 
kolkhozes and those which remained stagnant. For only the rich 
kolkhozes can afford to buy the machines, while the poor ones have 
so far failed to pay the State for them. The gulf between the income 
of peasants on rich and poor collectives remains. In December 
1959 Khrushchev stated that on certain kolkhozes in Central Asia 

c 
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and the Caucasus peasants earned 40 to 50 rubles per working day, 
a reasonable wage. At the same time, the average share-out on the 
poor collectives was barely 10 rubles a day, a return certainly not 
calculated to stimulate the productive zeal of the peasants. 

How does it come about that these collectives continue to be 
poor? According to Daviduk, the writer of the letter to Khrushchev, 
bad organization of their work bears a large part of the responsibility. 
Khrushchev’s correspondent said that there had been twenty 
changes in the chairmanship of his own kolkhoz since it came into 
being: most of the chairmen only stayed in office a year. Either they 
were removed or they resigned of their own free will. Kolkhoz chair- 
men in fact find themselves between two stools between the ad- 
ministration, which orders them to fulfil unattainable objectives, 
and the peasants, whose chief aim is not to have their way of life 
upset. More important, nearly all the poor kolkhozes are in debt and 
cannot obtain new credits. They are thus unable to buy farm ma- 
chinery, pedigree livestock, certified seed, or building materials. 
They are condemned to remain poor. 

The poverty of these collectives is supposed to be in striking con- 
trast with the wealth of the kolkhoz peasants who exploit them. In 
pointing to this contradiction, Daviduk touches on a fundamental 
paradox of Soviet agriculture. In fact, side by side with a highly 
mechanized and collectivized agriculture, there subsists in the 
Soviet Union a large number of individual smallholdings, averaging 
about 14 acres, which still provide the bulk of the vegetables and 
meat coming on the market. Almost half the total income of the 
peasant population is earned from work on the private plot, and 
about a third of the country’s livestock is in the hands of private 
peasant ownership. ‘Some of our kolkhoz members’, writes Daviduk 
in this connection, ‘get two harvests a year from their own plots. 
They simply haven’t the time to work on the kolkhoz. In fact, they 
only stay in the kolkhoz in order to be able to keep their plots of 
land.’ 

This is the kernel of the problem. The Soviet peasants have, in 
a sense, ‘by-passed’ collectivization. They regard work on the 
kolkhoz—work which brings in so little—as a new version of the 
forced labour exacted in the past by the landlords. They manage to 
make a living by cultivating their own gardens and looking after 
their animals and selling their own produce on the ‘kolkhoz’ market. 
They sell ‘at the expense of the workers’, as Khrushchev’s corre- 
spondent put it. 
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HOW TO BREAK THE DEADLOCK? 


For more than twenty years, Soviet writers, exasperated by this 
state of affairs, have been demanding the suppression of small- 
holdings, and the complete assimilation of the kolkhoz to the 
sovkhoz, the large State farm worked by agricultural labourers. 
Khrushchev is known to have been attracted by this idea, as his 
earlier campaign for ‘agro-towns’ proves. He spoke of it at the 21st 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1959 and 
again at the plenary session in December of that year. But so far he 
has always drawn back when faced with such a radical solution. By 
fusing the rich and the poor collectives and introducing a monthly 
advance, tied to performance, for kolkhoz members, he intends 
gradually to assimilate the kolkhozes with the State farms. However, 
in the past only rich collectives had sufficient funds available to pay 
advances to their members. 

In the meantime, Khrushchev tried to get the collectives gradu- 
ally to increase the share of their annual income devoted to invest- 
ment. But here, too, only the rich were in a position to follow suit. 
The problem is how to get the poor collectives out of the impasse in 
which they find themselves. 

To this end, one of the proposals made by Khrushchev’s corre- 
spondent is the suppression of the free market. ‘In my view,’ he 
writes, ‘it is the job of the kolkhozes to produce, not to trade. . . The 
time has come when the kolkhoz members ought to stop selling their 
own meat and milk in the market and instead deliver their goods to 
the purchasing centres, which will distribute them where they are 
needed.’ 

This was doubtless a ‘ballon d’essai’, launched by Khrushchev on 
the eve of last January’s Plenum on agriculture. The same was 
true of another proposal of Chairman Daviduk’s, which aims at 
making permission to exploit individual plots of land dependent on 
the extent to which the peasant participates in work on the collective. 
This represents a compromise which, without taking the private 
plot from the peasant, compels him to devote more time to the 
kolkhoz. According to Daviduk, the direction of the peasants’ work 
is to be put under stricter surveillance by the authorities. 


FAILURE OF LAND RECLAMATION 
This problem is all the more difficult to solve because the pro- 
gress realized on the sovkhozes, the nationalized sector of agri- 
culture, is also unsatisfactory. The campaign for land reclamation 
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in Siberia and Kazakhstan does not appear to have fulfilled 
Khrushchev’s hopes. This is due not only to climatic reasons (winter 
came very early in both 1959 and 1960) but also, and, it would seem, 
more particularly, to defective organization. It was not just ‘the 
fault of the climate’ that, as Moscow Radio reported on g October 
1960, ‘millions of hectares were still covered with grain which, 
though cut, had not yet been threshed when the first snows appeared 
in Kazakhstan’. Beliaev lost his job the previous year because he had 
failed to foresee the coming of winter. It seems that his successor, 
Sokalov, has, despite unfavourable circumstances, succeeded to a 
certain extent in eradicating the serious deficiencies manifested in 
agriculture in Kazakhstan; yet 3-3 million sheep were lost there in 
1960 for want of fodder. 

Soviet writers do not attempt to disguise the fact that the great 
colonization operation in Kazakhstan was undertaken in conditions 
of great hardship, without any proper overall planning. Tens of 
thousands of young workers were sent there without provision for 
their lodging, and this resulted in large-scale desertions. Also 
machines were sent without any provision for sheds, repair shops, 
or qualified personnel to operate them. 

In short, this was one of the most wasteful experiments in econo- 
mic history. At the same time, nothing could demonstrate more 
clearly Khrushchev’s position within the Party than the fact that his 
adversaries, if such exist, have failed to exploit this monumental 
mistake, for which, in the final analysis, he alone is responsible. On 
the contrary, they allowed Khrushchev to transform the January 
Plenum into something of a public trial of his principal collabora- 
tors, who were openly accused of neglect, if not trickery. Was this 
perhaps a sort of preventive offensive designed to steal a march on 
his enemies? 

Since the Plenum Khrushchev has devoted a great deal of his 
time to agriculture. He has visited the principal agricultural regions 
of the U.S.S.R. preaching the gospel of productivity, making 
changes in personnel, and proclaiming his determination to make 
the success of farming a first priority. His tour coincided with the 
announcement of certain measures towards eliminating some of the 
most obvious deficiencies of Soviet agriculture. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Based on the resolutions of the Central Committee adopted at the 
end of its plenary session in January a series of measures has been 
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decreed aimed at reorganizing Soviet agriculture so as to facilitate 
increased production and improved marketing. Four decrees are 
relevant in this context, of which two were issued on 20 February 
and two followed five days later. In essence they are to legalize what 
was anticipated during the plenary session, if not before, i.e. : 
(i) a drastic reorganization of the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

(ii) the creation of a Farm Supplies Corporation (Soyuzselkhoztekhnika) 
with the status of a State Committee of the Council of Ministers; 

(iii) a major revision of the existing marketing system with the help of a 
State Procurement Committee, also holding the powers of a State 
Committee of the Council of Ministers; 

(iv) the improvement of marketing of farm surplus through the ‘co- 
operative’ marketing organization (T7sentrosoyuz) in place of the 
kolkhoz market. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has shed its planning responsibilities 
which are now to be the responsibility of Gosplan ; it has handed its 
statistical and accounting functions to the Central Statistical Office; 
it has lost its overall control of the purchase of farm requisites and 
the procurement of farm products to the Farm Supplies Corpora- 
tion and the State Procurement Committee. What is left are, broad- 
ly, the tasks handled in Britain by the Agricultural Advisory Ser- 
vice. Olchanski, an academic rather than an administrator, has been 
appointed Minister of Agriculture in place of Matskevich, who had 
been criticized for agriculture’s failure to reach its unattainable plan 
targets. 

The new Farm Supplies Corporation is to provide, under its 
chairman Kuchumov, a former Deputy Minister of Agriculture of 
the U.S.S.R., farm machinery, spare parts, commercial fertilizers, 
and other requisites needed for a satisfactory performance of farm 
operations. The Corporation will have offices at republic, kray, 
oblast, and rayon level. It is also to assume the functions of the 
R.T.S., the repair shops which remained when the machine tractor 
stations were dissolved. A council consisting of the chairmen of the 
republican offices of the Corporation, certain kolkhoz chairmen, 
sovkhoz managers, agronomists, and representatives of the agri- 
cultural machine industry is to be attached to the Corporation. 

The State Procurement Committee is to operate under the chair- 
manship of N. G. Ignatov, a member of the Party Presidium and a 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. The appointment of 
so important a personality reveals the significance attached to this 
organization. His deputy will be the former head of the State Com- 
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mittee for Grain Products which has been merged with the State 
Procurement Committee. Like the Farm Supplies Corporation, this 
Committee will have offices at republic, kray, oblast, and rayon level. 
In place of compulsory deliveries formerly laid down by the organs 
of the State, the Committee will fix the procurement of farm pro- 
ducts by way of contractual agreements negotiated for periods of two 
to five years between the local offices of the Committee on the one 
hand and State farms and collectives on the other hand. State pur- 
chasing Inspectorates will see to it that deliveries remain in line 
with overall policies on farm production and marketing. Inspectors 
will have 70 per cent of their salaries guaranteed as a minimum, the 
remainder being paid in accordance with their performance as en- 
forcement officers. Over-fulfilment will bring a bonus to the super- 
vising inspector and not to the farm delivering the produce. The 
system of payment by result which is also applied in the case of 
workers on State farms is thus withheld from the members of the 
collectives who form the bulk of the farm population. 

Lastly, ‘co-operative’ marketing, which has never flourished in 
face of competition from the kolkhoz markets, is to be revived. The 
peasants’ unwillingness to sell through the State-controlled organ 
rather than individually in the urban market stalls is to be overcome 
by a system of inducements. Apparently no compulsion is to be 
applied to bring sales in the kolkhoz market to an end. In the absence 
of any enforcement measures, price inducements would have to be 
introduced to make the ‘co-operatives’ work; these are, however, 
conspicuously absent from the new arrangements. 

How far the reorganization of the State apparatus will lead to im- 
provements in agriculture remains to be seen. As the basic dilemma 
which Government and Party has to face in dealing with the farm 
population remains unresolved, it would be prudent not to expect 
miracles. It is noteworthy that—contrary to the expectations of some 
observers of the agricultural scene—such controversial issues as the 
fate of the private plot, the creation of agro-towns, the provision of 
fixed minimum wages for members of collectives, and the adjust- 
ment of farm prices and net incomes have remained in abeyance, 
though they have hardly been shelved for all time. 

The organizational measures have been supplemented by a num- 
ber of financial concessions which were in fact anticipated when the 
Minister of Finance, Garbuzov, made known his budget before last 
Christmas. This in itself is a pointer that all that was to be revealed 
about the state of the farm industry was known to the political 
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leadership well before the plenary session was held in January. The 
surprise and indignation displayed by Khrushchev at some of the 
revelations of leading agricultural personalities was merely part of 
the setting to which spectators were treated at home and abroad. 

The efforts made in administrative change and financial sacrifice 
—as well as in oratorical exhortation—are too great to be dismissed. 
It seems unlikely, however, that the success will match the effort. 


F. Fryt6 


Israeli Socialism and the Multi-Party 
System 


THE ‘Lavon affair’ seems likely to be a turning-point in Israeli 
political history. It began as a personal struggle inside the leadership 
of Israel’s ruling Socialist party, the M.P.I.,1 but soon precipitated 
a general political crisis which split the M.P.I., and brought about 
a break-up of the Government coalition and the calling of fresh 
general elections only eighteen months after the last. Perhaps even 
more important, the affair has become Israel’s ‘moment of truth’, in 
the sense that it has shocked important sections of the body politic 
into awareness of the dangerous shortcomings inherent in their 
highly politicized and ‘partified’ socialism. These developments 
make timely an assessment of Israeli social democracy in the light 
of the past twelve years’ experience of independent statehood. 

Though a good deal has been published on Israel in the West, 
there has been remarkably little analysis of the structure and work- 
ings of Israeli socialism, apart from the more superficial or generally 
propagandist accounts. Yet the wider relevance of Israeli experi- 
ence stems from the light it throws on the workings of socialism 
under multi-party democracy in a relatively under-developed 
country enjoying lavish economic aid from abroad. 


THE ROLE OF THE PARTIES 
Neither the political crisis in Israel nor economic developments 
there can be understood without a thorough analysis of the special 


1 The initials, which stand for the Israeli Workers’ Party, are usually pro- 
nounced as a single word, Mapai. 
* See Notesof the Month in The World Today, December 1959 and March 1961. 
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structure, role, and functions of the political parties, which are far 
and away the most important social institutions in Israel. Attempts 
to compare them with parties in the West (i.e. Mapai=Labour 
Party, Mapam=1.L.P., General-Zionists=Conservatives, Pro- 
gressives= Liberals), as some writers have done, are completely 
misleading, since the Israeli parties play a fundamentally different 
role in society. (The one exception is the small and uninfluential 
Israeli Communist Party, which is similar to any other Communist 
Party.) 

The role of the parties stems naturally from the nature of Israeli 
social democracy. Socialism has been carried much further in 
Israel than in any other country outside the Communist bloc. Some- 
thing over three-quarters of the national income is generated in the 
public sector of the economy,' while both private and public sectors 
are under strict State control and are heavily dependent on the 
Government for assistance and permission to operate—for grants, 
subsidies, loans, tariff protection, import and export licences, etc. 

The public sector accounts for the greater part of the country’s 
agriculture, forestry, and land reclamation; banking, finance and 
insurance, building and contracting; housing and real-estate ; land, 
sea, and air transport; power and public utilities; mining and 
quarrying and important branches of manufacturing industry; 
administration and social services; and a substantial share of whole- 
sale, retail, and foreign trade. The public sector is nominally 
divided into a number of segments. These include central and local 
government, the General Federation of Labour (Histadruth), which 
is the country’s largest entrepreneur, the ‘National Institutions’ 
(i.e. the Jewish Agency, Jewish National Fund, etc.), and smaller 
bodies directly affiliated to political parties. In practice, however, 
control over the whole public sector is exercised by the political 
parties in a complex pattern of co-operation and rivalry. Control is 
contested at elections, including general and municipal elections, 
election of the General Federation of Labour national, local, and 
union councils, and elections to the World Zionist Organization 


1 This figure is agreed on both by public-sector and Government spokesmen 
and by independent economists—viz., e.g., 1956 Mapa: Congress, and such 
studies as The Israeli Economy: A Critical Account of the First Ten Years, by Dr 
A. Rubner (London, Cass, 1960), p. 222. To the best of the writer’s knowledge, 
there is no single source where it has been worked out, and anyway there are 
questions of definition which can be argued, but as a rough check the Histad- 
ruth Annual Statistical Bulletin, the State Comptroller's Report on Publicly- 
Owned Companies, the Jewish Agency Yearbooks, and the National Accounts 
justify this order of magnitude. 
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(which controls the Jewish Agency) in which foreign Zionists also 
vote. Elections to all these institutions are based on proportional 
representation, but whereas the Labour Federation and Jewish 
Agency ‘portfolios’ are shared out among all parties participating, 
central and local government are run on the basis of Government 
and Opposition coalitions. 

Now party control over the State machinery and public-sector 
enterprises and institutions is not confined to policy-making and 
general supervision but extends also to detailed administration and 
management, and bears many of the characteristics of ownership. 
Control is exercised by the appointment of party cadres and sup- 
porters to the department or institutions concerned, not only in key 
posts, but in many minor jobs too—in some cases party staffing goes 
right down to doormen and messengers. Where institutions are 
jointly controlled by two or more parties, appointments are made 
according to a ‘party key’ based on the relative strength of the 
parties and adjusted after elections. 

The cadres (askanim) are shifted from one institution to another 
according to their party’s changing fortunes and needs. An askan 
may serve consecutively as elected political office-holder, civil 
servant, local government officer, trade union official, journalist on a 
party newspaper, managerial executive or director of public-sector 
enterprise, banker, social service administrator, diplomat, or 
Zionist emissary; cadres quite often fill several of these functions 
simultaneously. Their appointment and grade depend primarily on 
their standing inside their own party, and the cadres owe loyalty 
primarily to their party and not to the institution in which they 
happen to be serving at any given time. Party committees co-ordin- 
ate the work and decisions of cadres in various fields of activity, and 
these channels of decision cut across formal lines of demarcation 
between Government, labour, and business, politics and administra- 
tion, or politics and economics. This system wields the various party 
‘fiefs’ into co-ordinated party empires, making the parties the real 
locus of economic power and patronage as well as of political power, 
and indeed eroding the difference between these forms of power. 

This system has produced a number of interesting results which 
were rarely foreseen by its pioneers and are only now being realized 
by Israelis themselves. In the first place, since opportunities out- 
side the public sector are limited (by the country’s size and relative 
poverty as well as by the social system), the public sector has become 
the main avenue for personal advancement, and even private busi- 
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ness and the professions are largely dependent on the custom or aid 
of the party-controlled public sector. This has made patronage an 
integral part of the system, and since a party’s strength depends to 
a considerable extent on the amount of patronage at its disposal and 
the number of retainers it can employ, every party is tempted to ex- 
pand the opportunities for employment—particularly in white- 
collar and administrative jobs—in the institutions and enterprises 
under its control. This tendency, together with the labour-absor- 
bent character of economic controls themselves, helps to explain 
why Israel has so large a proportion of its labour force engaged in 
administrative and service occupations in spite of the Tolstoyan 
reverence for the therapeutic value of productive labour which 
plays such an important part in Socialist—Zionist theory. 

Another result is that the criteria and sanctions of the market 
economy have relatively little place in Israel’s socialized economy; 
economic decisions, at the enterprise as well as the national level, 
are dominated to a considerable extent by political considerations, 
party interests, and ideological preoccupations. This, in turn, helps 
to explain Israel’s failure to progress towards some measure of in- 
dependence from foreign aid and loans, even though immigration 
has been reduced toa very small trickle since mass immigration came 
to an end in the early fifties." 

This interdependence of economics and politics has made the 
party struggle correspondingly fiercer and caused it to intrude into 
almost every sphere of public life and many fields of personal life 
too. Not only economics and employment but also housing and 
education, religion, burial, social life, literature, education, and 
sport are all politicized and ‘partified’. Party vested interests interact 
with ideology and power struggles and impinge on high policy- 
making. 

The system gives party struggles a much greater impact on the 
national life than they would have in a Western country. It also 
encourages multiplicity of parties: the economic advantages of 
political success, combined with the proportional representation 
system, make it fairly simple for a dissident group to set up on its 
own. 


THE PARTIES 


Of the ten Israeli parties now represented in the Knesseth 
(National Assembly), Mr Ben-Gurion’s Israeli Workers’ Party is 


1 See ‘Israel’s Economic Problems’, in The World Today, October 1959. The 
main outlines of the economic situation remain unchanged. 
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by far the strongest. It cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
compared with the British Labour Party or with continental 
Socialist parties, since it is the ‘establishment’ par excellence. Com- 
parison with the Communist Party in the Soviet Union would be 
misleading and even unfair, since the I.W.P. not only shares power 
with smaller parties, but is characterized by a wide measure of ideo-. 
logical toleration and organizational autonomy. 

The I.W.P. could best be described as a combined party and 
‘establishment’, in which the managerial classes, political leader- 
ship, top defence executives, diplomats, and civil servants co- 
exist with the labour movement proper. Its upper strata have be- 
come accustomed to the exercise of power and—to some extent— 
the enjoyment of its fruits. Besides its formal power the party has 
its own family, social, and other informal links with the armed 
forces, police, professions, arts, academic life, and corporate busi- 
ness. For most of the period under discussion it has succeeded in 
maintaining discipline and unity of action partly by its appeal to 
national and political loyalties, partly by its control over patronage 
and appointment, partly by Mr Ben-Gurion’s charismatic leader- 
ship and prestige as a national leader, and partly from the genuine 
belief that the party alone could ensure the State’s survival and 
further development. 

The only ‘pillar of the establishment’ missing from this ensemble 
so far is the Synagogue. During the past few years the I.W.P. has 
been making strenuous efforts to win the support of a substantial 
section of lay and clerical religious leaders by offering concessions on 
matters of State religious observance and prohibition and a larger 
share of patronage. They have been meeting with a fair measure of 
success in these endeavours, particularly among the Sephardi and 
Oriental communities who have hitherto been under-privileged, 
where religious preferment and patronage are concerned, vis-d-vis 
the Ashkenazim (Europeans) who dominate the clericalist parties. 
The fact that the clericalists can never gain more than a sixth of the 
total poll, whereas anything from a third to a half of the population is 
estimated to be observant, speaks for itself. 

The two left-wing Socialist parties, Labour Unity and the United 
Workers’ Party, are both more concerned with ideology than the 
I.W.P., as well as being more left-wing. Their main strength lies in 
their collective settlements (kibbutzim) where the self-taught East 
European ideologists still leave their mark on the mental climate. 
Though these two parties have had an increasing share in power and 
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responsibility since 1955, this has mollified the extremism of their 
views less than might have been supposed, since so long as they have 
to compete with the 1.W.P. they are tempted towards ideological 
extremism. The existence of these two parties as an alternative 
rallying-point for left-wing dissidents lends added force to currents 
of militancy inside the I.W.P. itself. The two left-wing parties, in 
turn, are under a certain pressure from the small but active Com- 
munist Party. 

Facile comparisons between the Israeli and European Right are 
equally misleading. The General Zionist Federation is not part of 
the ‘establishment’ but a tolerated ‘outsider’. It has hardly any sup- 
porters in the armed forces, the police, the higher civil service, or in 
intellectual and academic circles; it is rarely supported by big or 
corporate business, which prefers to deal directly with the Govern- 
ment, i.e. the Israeli Workers’ Party. Its main support has come 
from small business, independent farmers, and the free professions. 
Business classes in Israel are not a social and political force as they 
are in most Western countries; on the whole they enjoy a status 
comparable with that of the business classes in Turkey and other 
Middle Eastern States, subordinate to and dependent on the State 
both politically and economically. 

The Progressive Party, though originally non-socialist, is now 
broadly similar to the Labour parties in structure and function. It 
has a large core of cadres who derive their livelihood from public- 
sector employment which the party dispenses. The Progressives and 
General Zionists have recently unified their fraction inside the 
Labour Federation, and negotiations between the two parties for a 
complete merger to form a new ‘Liberal Party’ are under way. It is 
evident that such a party would remain Liberal only in name if it 
continued to depend on the patronage system for its mainspring and 
support. 

The Freedom Party (Herut) is a non-Socialist Zionist party 
modelled on the East European romantic nationalist movements. It 
has a strong radical trend, and has been able to gain considerable 
support among the frustrated Oriental Jews. The logic of Israel’s 
social system has, however, obliged it to create its own public sector 
in order to hold its own with the other parties. It has its own Labour 
Federation, with trade unions and economic enterprises, its own 
medical services and health insurance, holiday camps and con- 
valescent homes, housing estates, finance and banking, sports 
federation, etc. The same is true of the clericalist parties. One of 
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these, the Religious Nationalist Party (HaMiflaga HaDatit Ha- 
Leumit), began as a Zionist party in Eastern Europe’ and shared in 
the Zionist patronage-economic structure from the beginning, in 
addition to possessing banks, economic enterprises, and other per- 
quisites of its own. 

The other two clericalist parties, Agudath-Israel and Poale 
Agudath-Israel (‘The Assembly of Jewry’ and “The Assembly of 
Jewry Workers’ respectively), were originally anti-Zionist organi- 
zations (on the ground that the re-establishment of a Jewish State 
should await the Creator’s will); their main support came from the 
ultramontane Orthodox Jews whose settlement in the Holy Land 
ante-dated the Zionist movement, though they have subsequently 
found reinforcements among post-war immigrants and even a few 
Orientals. However, the logic of Israeli politics has not spared 
them; they have found it expedient to take their share of patronage 
and even fight for a larger share, and to establish their own economic 
and distributive organizations: they now have agricultural settle- 
ments (collective as well as co-operative), housing estates, sporting 
organizations, medical services, and a share in central and local 
government and Labour Federation patronage. This enables them 
to compete with the Religious Nationalist Party and among them- 
selves for the support of those observant Jews who must balance the 
needs of this world with those of the next. At the time of writing 
relationships between Poale Agudath-Israel and Agudath-Israel, 
which were originally wings of one party, are becoming increasingly 
estranged. Agudath-Israel has formed a new workers’ organization 
of its own to compete with Poale Agudath-Israel, which has joined 
the Government despite a ban by its spiritual mentors and is carry- 
ing on negotiations for a merger with the Religious Nationalist 
Party. (The English reader may be confused by the fact that a sec- 
tion of the Israeli body politic is nominally anti-Zionist, while a 
substantial proportion of Zionists inhabit the diaspora. His only 
consolation is that most Israelis find this—and indeed the workings 
of their ten-party system—no less confusing.) 

As with the Labour movement, both the non-Socialist and cleri- 
calist wings have extremists beyond the pale (nationalist-terrorist 
groups in the one case and religious zealots in the other) who regard 

2 It was originally known as Mizrahi (the word ostensibly means Eastern— 
Jews pray turning eastwards—but is actually a contraction of the term ‘Spiritual 
Centre’). Mizrahi subsequently split into two wings, one traditional and one 


Socialistic, which reunited a few years ago to form the Religious Nationalist 
Party. 
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the existing parties as too compromising and who press for more 
extreme measures. Their pressure is sometimes capable of setting 
up a chain reaction which permits the tail to wag the dog. 


PRESSURE FOR REFORM 


The obvious inefficiency, untidiness, and instability of Israeli 
party-socialism has led to pressure for reform from both inside and 
outside the ‘establishment’. The most effective drive for change 
has come from the very core of the ‘establishment’, from Premier 
Ben-Gurion himself. His efforts have been directed towards three 
main objectives: (i) electoral reform, in order to provide stable 
single-party government and responsible opposition and to reduce 
the number of parties; (ii) streamlining of the economy, in particular 
the transfer of many economic functions and social services from the 
Labour Federation and the Jewish Agency to the State; and (iii) re- 
placement of the ‘old guard’ ideological leadership of the I1.W.P. by 
younger men who owe their rise to executive success. 

Many of Mr Ben-Gurion’s proposals and aims met with con- 
siderable sympathy among the public but with opposition inside his 
own party and the other parties. The ‘Lavon affair’ can perhaps best 
be understood as the result of interaction between opposition to Mr 
Ben-Gurion inside his party and opposition inside the other parties. 

It will be recalled that this ‘affair’,1 which has become something 
of a cause célébre in Israel, centred round Mr Lavon’s claim that he 
had been ‘framed’ by rivals, including General Dayyan, in connec- 
tion with an espionage scandal in 1954, at a time when he was De- 
fence Minister. The affair was resuscitated last year when the 
struggle within the I.W.P. came to a head: Mr Ben-Gurion was try- 
ing to advance his ‘Younger Generation’—Dayyan, Peress, Eban, 
and Yoseph-Tal in particular—to the head of the party, while Lavon 
had by then emerged as leader of the ‘old guard’ resistance to Mr 
Ben-Gurion’s plans. Though Lavon was then exonorated, Mr 
Ben-Gurion brought the whole of his prestige to bear against him 
inside the I.W.P., and was able to muster a majority in the party’s 
ruling bodies to have him removed from all offices he held under the 
party, particularly the Secretaryship of the Labour Federation, on 
the ground that the manner in which he had raised and fought his 
case—whatever its rights and wrongs—had brought great harm to 
the party, the State, and the good name of the armed forces. 


1 See Note of the Month, “The Lavon Affair’, in The World Today, March 
1961, pp. 89-91. 
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But this proved to be something of a pyrrhic victory for Mr Ben- 
Gurion. In the first place it created considerable public indignation 
and catalysed or channelled resentment against the workings of 
party-socialism, particularly against the concentration of political 
and economic power it had brought about. The other parties have 
naturally endeavoured to harness this indignation to their own 
plans, though they are no less responsible for the existing state of 
affairs than the 1.W.P., indeed they have been among the most 
active opponents of all reform. In order to induce his own col- 
leagues in the party leadership to oust Lavon last February, Ben- 
Gurion resigned the Premiership and stated that he would retire 
for good unless Lavon were removed from office. The threat was 
effective, but the other members of the coalition (the two left-wing 
parties, the Progressives and the Religious Nationalist Party) re- 
fused to rejoin the coalition with Ben-Gurion as Premier. Since the 
Israeli Workers’ Party refused to nominate another Premier-desig- 
nate, and the balance of seats in the National Assembly makes it 
impossible for any other party to head the Government, the result 
was complete deadlock. 

After six weeks of negotiations, the Assembly voted unanimously 
to hold fresh general elections in August, after the Eichmann trial 
and the worst of the summer heat are over. At present it is difficult 
to see how fresh elections can change the situation. Even if the 
Israeli Workers’ Party loses a few seats as a result of the affair— 
some to the left-wing parties, some to the right—it seems most un- 
likely that the balance of power in the Assembly could be upset to 
such an extent that an alternative Government would be made pos- 
sible. Nor have any of the I.W.P.’s opponents adduced a serious 
programme for reform which could obviate the evils shown up by 
the Lavon affair. The Left is in favour of the political status quo— 
with greater representation for themselves, of course—though the 
fact that the two extreme left-wing Socialist parties cannot agree on 
a common platform hardly inspires confidence, while their Russo- 
phile and ‘neutralist’ leanings count against them. The Right has 
little new to say. It is not yet certain whether or not the Progressives 
and General Zionists will appear in the elections as a united ‘Liberal 
Party’. In any case the new party would still have to produce serious 
proposals for reforming Israeli party-socialism, which it has not 
done until now. 

These reforms would presumably have to accept the existence of 
a large public sector of the economy (since there is no private sector 
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capable of taking it over and administering it, even if that were 
politically feasible) and a large foreign-currency income most of 
which accrues directly to the State or the Jewish Agency. They 
would have to work out methods whereby the public-sector enter- 
prises could combine operational autonomy with overall public 
control and accountability, and yet be taken out of the party- 
political and patronage arena. They would have to propose means 
by which the State’s economic and social life could be partially de- 
politicized—or at least ‘de-partified’—through political action. It 
would be fair to say that the same problem has, mutatis mutandis, 
engaged most newly independent or under-developed countries, 
from Turkey to Mexico, with only limited success: Israel’s experi- 
ence in this regard is highly instructive but does not suggest any 
apparent solution. 

All parties know that they must solve the deadlock soon if parlia- 
mentary democracy is to survive, in view of urgent defence needs 
which make disunity too expensive a luxury, and of the need to in- 
troduce economic reforms which will decrease excessive dependence 
on foreign aid before the inflow of aid begins to decline. But so far 
the parties—and the rival groups inside the Israeli Workers’ Party— 
are pulling vigorously in opposite directions. Mr Ben-Gurion hopes 


to solve the problem by greater concentration, his opponents by in- 
tensifying Israeli society’s character of ‘a federation of independent 
parties’, as one critic called it. Whatever the outcome, Israeli ex- 
perience suggests that Socialist power and public ownership are not 
the short cut to unity of purpose, social solidarity, and brotherhood, 
or to rapid economic development, which their partisans have 
traditionally claimed. 


ALFRED SHERMAN 
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